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A New Year’s Dip by a Bald Eagle 


by Wolfgang Luft 

On 9 Jan. 1999, we had a snowfall 
during the night that made car travel and 
parking less than ideal. Therefore, I 
decided toj oumey outfor only ashort local 
trip and luckily IdMso.Atabout 10:30 am 
I arrived at the Venture Inn here in 
Burlington to check on which ducks were 
hanging around in the open water of Lake 
Ontario since Burlington Bay was mostly 
frozen over. Temperature was about - 
7°C and still overcast. 

There were large flocks of various 
species of ducks and one unwilling 
swimming bird. In scanning the water 
further out with binoculars, in asection of 
water not occupied by the large flocks, I 
noticed what appeared as a more or less 
rhythmic movement. At first I thought it 
was just another chunk of ice with waves 
brealong onit. But closer observation with 
binoculars showed that it was abird which 
appeared to be floundering about 200 m 
off shore. Training my scope on it, it 
became obvious that what I was observing 
was a raptor floundering in the water. 

The bird was observed to have an 
outstretched neck and its head erect, well 
outofthewater.Wilhaslowbutdeliberate 
flapping of the wings was actually 


swimming and makingheadway towards 
shore. The bird was raising and lowering 
the wings simultaneously atthe shoulder 
above the water but the wing tips always 
stayed onlhewatersurface. Inthisfashion 
thebird only had its body partly submerged. 
The bird was in effect rowing. 

Icontinuedobservationsoveraperiod 
of 20 minutes as the bird approached 
shore. At one point it came close to a 
swimmingGreatBlack-backed Gull which 
was dwarfed in comparison to the other 
bird. The bird under observation, as it got 
closer, displayed a more or less uniform 
dark brown colour, no white in the under 
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wing was noticed although these were 
only seen for brief flashes with each flap/ 
stroke. Also noticeable was a very large 
darkbeak Ithenknewthatl was watching 
ajuvenile Bald Eagle. 

There was one uns uccessfial attempt 
at getting airborne, when it got the wings 
and b o dy out of the water and was actually 
hovering but it appeared as if there was 
somethingholdingitdownbecauseitcould 
not get the legs out of the water. The 
attempt lasted a few wing beats and then 
thebirdfellbackiniothewater. Theeagle 
resumed its swimming motions again, 
continuing in the original direction Asmall 
wake was being created showing that 
generally a forward progress was being 
made. 

The bird was now approaching a 
large flock of mixed species of ducks. 
Two Great Black-backed Gulls were also 
buzzing the eagle, but gave up after afew 
dives at the head. At one point the ducks 
distracted me by all taking off together. 
While I was scanning them, I saw an 
eagle flying past across my binocular’s 
field of vision,. The swimming eagle had 
disappeared and obviously had become 
airborne while I was not watching it. 

The now flying eagle quickly made it 
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to shore and disappeared behind some 
trees. I packed up and was ready to leave 
and was walking back to the car when it 
reappeared and landed in a tree about 300 
m east along the shoreline. 

I quickly got in the car and dashed 
down toward the tree and found the bird 
sitting there with three crows in close 
attendance perched just above the eagle. 

I approached the tree and got within 
about25mofthebird. Qncloseobservation, 
it was confirmed that indeed it was a Bald 
Eagle still in firstyear plumage. The large 
yellow legs were clearly seen and the 
beak no w appeared large, but lighter near 
the head with a very dark tip. 

The eagle was sitting with the wings 
slightly outstretched as ifhe were practising 
to be a cormorant drying in the sun. 

The wet and bedraggled appearance 
confirmed also that this was the same bird 
that shortly before was swimming in the 
lake and I’m sure not deliberately so. 
Either the bird had become exhausted 
flying over water or perhaps more likely 
had attempted to catch something in the 
water(fish or fowl?) which turned out to 
be too heavy to lift. 

At the earlier attempt to take off 
perhaps itstill had bear unable to ‘ ‘ unlock’ ’ 
the talons but during my brief time of 
inattention was able to do so and was able 
to take off. 

This was the first time I had ever seen 
an eagle in the water and deliberately 
tryingtosaveitslife. Duringmy observation 
it had covered about a hundred meters 
with some sideways drift and was still 
about 100 m offshore when it managed to 

fly. m 


“Continuing a Natural Areas Legacy: 
an Evening with Robert Bateman” 


by Glenn Barrett, Program Director, 

Fundraising Dinner Committee 

Organizing the HNC’s 80th 
Anniversary GalaFundraising Dinnerhas 
continued during the past month with the 
committee being kept busy working on a 
number of items including, lining up 
additional door and raffle prizes and 
organizing the reserved seating system. 

Bruce Duncan has agreed to be the 
emcee for the event and there are rumors 
that Captain Coote may make an 
appearance ! 

This event is being held May 27 th at 
LaSalle Pavillion, Burlington, with Robert 
Bateman being the featured speaker. 
Doors open at5:45 p.m. and dinner will be 
served at 7:15 p.m.. Funds raised at this 
event will go towards continuingtheClub’s 
tradition ofacquuing and protectingnatural 
areas in partnership with local conservation 
groupsforthe benefit offiituregenerations. 

In last month's Wood Duck I listed 
some of the prizes which have been 
donated so far, and this month I include 
some recent additions to this impressive 
list 

- an Outbound ‘Tundra’ day pack 
donated byTumblehomeOutdoorClothing 
& Equipment 

- gift certificates for use at: Hikers 
Haven in Oakville, The Gallery Shop (Art 
Gallery of Hamilton) and die Hi-Tec 
Factory Outlet Store 

- apair ofBushnell binoculars donated 
by Bushnell Canada, and a pair of Swift 
binoculars donated by It’s For the Birds in 
Hamilton 


- ahanging flower basket donated by 
Terra Greenhouses in Burlington 

- bluebird box donated by Birdwatch 
Enterprises in Wellandport 

- asilk scarf donated by Betty Blashill 

- and many more 

In addition to the many door and 
raffle prizes please remember that on the 
evening ofthe event we will also be having 
silent auctions for handmade items and for 
“dream items”. 

Just a reminder that tickets are $50 
each, with tax receipts being issued for 
$20 per ticket, Raffle tickets for the 
Bateman print are $ 10 each or 3 for $25. 
Tickets can be purchased at monthly 
HNC general meetings, or by calling Glenn 
Barrett, ProgramDirector(905-546-9764) 
or any other HNC Director. 

Alternatively you can mail a cheque 
made out to the “Hamilton Naturalists’ 
Club” to the Club post office box (PO Box 
89052, Hamilton, ON L8S 4R5) and a 
ticket will be mailed to you. 

Vegetarian food options will be 
avail ableso please besureto indicateyour 
food preference at the time you purchase 
your ticket. 

As well, if you wish to sit with other 
peopleyou know have purchased dinner 
tickets please let us know and we 
willendeavor to have you all seated at the 
same table. When you arrive the night of 
the event we will let you know what table 
number you are seated at. 

See you there. ^ 
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In Search of the Elusive Bengal Tiger 


by Ken Hall 

During my recent visit to Nepal, I 
spent several days in the Royal Chitwan 
NationalPark. The Chitwan Valley, prior 
to 1950, was covered with tall elephant 
grass or dense forest extending over an 
area of nearly 1,000 square miles. 

It was known as one of the most 
famous places in Asia for wildlife and 
diversified flora. Because ofthis, the Rana 
rulers of Nepal used this area as their 
hunting preserve and every few years 
organized hunts to which they invited 
Viceroys from India and royalty from 
Europe to participate. 

Using hundreds of elephants, they 
would ring areas and drum beat wild 
beasts into the open for easy kills. At each 
hunt several hundred tigers and rhinos 
would be destroyed by the trophy hunters. 
Miraculously, thetigerand rhinopopulations 
were able to recover most of their losses 
fairly rapidly because of the intervals 
between the hunts and because their 
habitat remained intact. 

However, wildlife species in the 
Chitwan Valley were to face a much 
greaterthreatto their continued existence 
than that experienced from tire Rana 
rulers. Beginninginthe 1950s there was a 
steady and rapid reduction oflheir natural 
habitat 

Up to that time, a very deadly form of 
malaria had kept this area free from 
human habitation. The exception was a 
few scattered settlements of aboriginal 
people known as the Tharus, who over the 
centuries had built up an immunity to 
malaria 

During the 1950s the Nepalese 


government began a very successful 
malaria eradicationprogram usingDDT. 
Itquicklyeliminatedthemosquitos as well 
as countless other forms of insect and bird 
life. 

The action was the invitation for 
Nepalese from the hill lands and Indians 
from the lowlands to invade the Chitwan 
Valley and begin converting the arable 
soils into productive farmland. 

As a result, about three-quarters of 
the natural forests and grasslands were 
replaced by farms. The influx of people 
also led to widespread poaching since 
tiger skins and rhino horns were in great 
demand on the export market. 

Inl962,inanattempttoprotectsome 
of the rapidly declining wildlife, file 
Nepalese government established a 360 
square mile sanctuary in which hunting 
was banned. A force of armed guards 
was established to protect the sanctuary 
from poaching and agricultural 
encroachment. However, the program 
didnotbecomeeffectiveuntillhesanctuaiy 
became the Royal ChitwanNational Park 
in 1973. 

Atthattime, thegovemment ofNepal 
began receivingassistancefromtheWorld 
Wide Fund for Nature, the Fauna and 
FloraPreservation Society, the Frankfort 
ZoologicalSociety, andtheUnitedNations 
Development Program. Since then there 
has beenasignificantdecr easeinpoaching, 
encroachment by grazing livestock, and 
slashing of forests for fuel and animal 
feed., 

Atthe presenttime, itis estimated that 
there are 450 great one-homed rhinos in 
the park. In three days of hunting by 


elephant, I managed to spot seventeen. 
The Bengal Tiger population, however, 
has been reduced to 7 5 with an estimated 
30breeding adults. 

A male tiger needs approximately 
twenty square miles of territory to hunt. 
This places severe restrictions on the 
number that the sanctuary can support. 
Although I was shown many fresh paw 
prints left by tigers who prowled the area 
during the night, search as we did both 
early morning and early evening, we did 
not see any tigers. This was not unusual. 
Only three had been spotted the previous 
ten days before my visit. 

Two weeks before I arrived a tiger 
had been shot outside avillage closeto the 
sanctuary. He was old, approximately 16. 
Unableto defendhis territory fromyounger 
males, he was forced to leave the sanctuary 
to seek food elsewhere. It is no wonder 
that in his hunger he preyed upon goats 
and eventually stalked and killed an old 
man and later a defenceless child. 

Bynature, the tiger is ashy, cautious, 
retiring animal prone to avoid humans 
whenever possible. Undoubtedly, if enough 
naturalhabitathad existed to support him, 
he would likely have stayed within the 
sanctuary. The tiger had turned human- 
eater because there was no other recourse 
left for him to survive. 

There are bound to be other incidents 
similar to this in the future, for the human 
population continues to grow at a rapid 
rate and the pressure on maintaining the 
natural environment is extreme. Despite 
the government’s efforts to curtail 
population growth, the encroachment 
continues on the natural environment and 
all remaining wildlife is in j eopardy. 
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There are still tigers in the Royal 
Chitwan National Park. Despite three 
days ofsearching I leftwithout seeing one. 
That was unfortunate but not tragic. In 
their place I saw many one-homed rhinos, 
spotted and samber deer, sloth bear and 
gharial (fish eating crocodile). 


Birds were not in abundance but 
there were many new sightings for me 
of heron, egret, stork, kite, sandpiper, 
hombill, woodpecker, bulbul, babblers, 
drongo and warbler to mention a few. 


elusive Bengal Tiger was that I witnessed 
the demise of the natural habitat of all this 
spectacular diverse wildlife. It is sad to 
think that without some drastic changes in 
habitat protection, within a few years it 
could all be lost. ^ 


The real tragedy of my search for the 

From the Conservation and Education Committee 


by Jocelyn Neysmith 

The City of Hamilton’s struggling 
downtown core, and efforts to revitalize it, 
are of concern to Conservation and 
Education Committee member Chris 
McLaughlin. He has taken the lead on this 
issue within the Committee, and recently 
introduced himself to Marlene Coffey, 
Hamilton’s new Downtown Coordinator. 
Marlene was kind enough to take an 
evening to speak to us at our February 
meeting. 

She began by pro viding us with some 
background ontheDowntownPartnership. 
The ideabegan as astaffrecommendation, 
which Hamilton-Wentworth Regional 
Council subsequently acted upon. The 
Partnership and its Board of Directors 
was established in June of1998; Marlene, 
who is the only staff person, was hired last 
fall. TheCityofHamiltonandtheRegion 
provide the funding required to run the 
office, though theDowntownPartnership 
is an independent, non-profit corporatioa 

Officially, the downtown core consists 
of the area bounded by Queen Street to 
thewest, VictoriaStreettotheeast, Cannon 
Streetto the north and Hunter Streetto the 
south. At the heart of the core are the 
office towers, which are surrounded by 
othercommercialdevelopment, which are 
in turn surrounded by housing. I was 
surprised to leam that 26,000 people live 
within a ten-minute walk of Gore Park. 


The Partnership’s vision is of a 
downtown seamlessly linking housing, 
commerce and services into a cohesive 
community. They held a series of public 
consultations last year, which produced 
the following seven goals for downtown: 

• to bring in business, including industry, 
retail and other business 

• to look at the potential for recreational 
facilities and services 

• to strengthen residential areas by 
encouraging middle-income families to 
put down roots, make use of the area’s 
schools, etc. 

• to improvethe image ofthe downtown as 
a safe area offering many assets 

• to link the downtown with the waterfront 
two kilometres to the north and the 
escarpmenttothesouth, potentiallylhrough 
green areas 

• to address transportation and parking 
issues, whilerealizingthattheseissues are 
only part ofthe solution to downtown’s 
problems 

• to address the built environment, the 
‘ ‘urban physical form,’ ’ which includes 
zoning, buildingmaintenance, etc. 

During the consultation process, 
members ofthe community suggested a 
total of 39 projects which could be 
undertaken to revitalize the downtown. 


Marlene hopes to choose one or two 
projects to implement fully during her 
three-year term. As all special projects 
will require private dollars to fund, she is 
currently focussing her efforts on 
determining what groups have the 
resources and the will to undertake such 
projects. 

Though there are many examples of 
revitalization efforts in other large 
Canadian and American cities, Marlene 
points out that Hamilton will require its 
own specific solutions. Thus far, the 
Partneishiphasseteconomicdevelopment, 
culture and recreation, the built environment 
and residential areas as their priorities. 
This may well be ofinterestto theHNCand 
naturalists in general, as ideas such as the 
West Harbourfront Plan are considered. 
Though this plan to link thedowntown with 
the bay through green space is surely 
ambitious, parts of it are certainly feasible 
to begin implementing. There is also an 
EconomicDevelopmentDepartmentTask 
Force looking into the potential for 
“brownfield” development, in which 
former industrial areas are re-developed. 

If you are interested in working on a 
ConceptPlanforthedowntown, orwould 
simply like to be kept abreast of activities, 
please contact Chris McLaughlin at 570- 
1865, or see Sheila O’Neal at the 
Conservation Table during monthly 
meetings. H 
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Nature and Art: A Natural Combination 


by Betty Blashill 

When I asked Gillian Quick to be this 
month’s subj ect ofthe Volunteer Comer, 
I wanted to know more about her interest 
in nature. She replied that she has been 
passionately interested in two subjects, 
nature and art, since she was a young 
child 

Growing up by St. Leonards Forest 
in England she was allowed to wander 
from an early age. She quickly learnt to 
watch outforthepoisonous adder snakes 
soaking up the sun, and to chase the 
prolificyellowBrimstone butterflies. 

Many of the long suffering creatures 
of the forest were captured and released 
by her: toads from eggs, butterflies from 
chrysalides, salamanders, newts etc. and 
she has never lost her fascination with 
these creatures. 

Given her combined interests it was 
onlynaturalforherto become involved in 
the OntheEdge Art/EnvironmentProject 
ofthe early nineties which believed that art 
could effect environmental change 
p ositively through the power ofits imagery. 

The proj ect involved camping out in 
ecologically threatened areas, painting all 
day and then presenting the work at an art 
show for each endangered area : the 
Dundas Valley, Beverly Swamp and the 
Red Hill Valley. 

The culmination of this project was 
the publishing of a selection of this art in 
the book On the Edge: Artistic Visions 
of a Shrinking Landscape, edited by 
Catharine Gibbon. It has been described 
as abook 1 ‘which is apoeticevocation of 
our spiritual links with the natural world 
and [which] argues passionately for its 
preservation.” 


Volunteer Comer 


Gillian, who held a very successful art 
show last November, says of her art: “ I 
love all forests, but in particular my home 
ground, theCarolinianforests ofSouthem 
Ontario. The wilderness is always with 
me, althoughmysubjectmatter changes. 
My paintings are about essence, about 
what is felt, but not necessarily seen. ’ ’ 

Gillian first discovered the HNC by 
going on an Easter Monday hike led by 
Brian McHattie at Van Wagner’s Ponds 
several years ago and states that from 
then on she was permanently hooked as a 
Club member. However she is very 
modest abouthervolunteer efforts which 
include one and a half terms as secretary 
onlheHNCBoard as well as sitting on the 
HNC committee that directed the Red Hill 
Biological Inventory. 

Shesays, “IthinkeveiyClubmember 
who comes to meetings and reads the 
Wood Duck is a volunteer, though they 
may not realize it Just bytheirinterest and 
enthusiasminthenatural world they make 
it possible for the keen, enthusiastic, 
committee-meeting-attending backbone 
members oftheClub to canyon Everyone 
who follows Don McLean around City 
Hall protesting something is a volunteer, in 
my opinion” 

In reference to her volunteer efforts 
as an artist/naturalist she asks, “Was this 
volunteering? Ifso,Ineverhadmorefun 
in my life. I made new friends, had a 
wonderful time, and gotfar more outofit 
than I ever put in.” Certainly a good 
recommendation for anyone wanting to 
volunteer! 


When asked to comment on Gillian 
from anaturalist’ s point ofview, longtime 
Clubmember Margaret Reid was quickto 
relate a couple of bird watching stories. 

She said that while Gillian did not 
consider herself an expert birder, she 
seemed to intuitively know how to find 
them. One time while visiting an island in 
Lake ofthe Woods, Gillian suggested they 
sit on a particular rock and was confident 
they would see something. 

After awhile aPileated Woodpecker 
appeared and flew to a hole in a tree 
where ababy woodpecker was seen to be 
present. The next day Gillian went back 
to the same spot and watched the baby 
fledge! 

Onalatervisitto Lake ofthe Woods, 
Gillian suggested they canoe over to alittle 
reef, where they saw not one, but two 
birds rareto the area- aLesserYellowlegs 
out of its northern range, and a Yellow 
Hooded Black Bird, out of its western 
range. Needless to say, Margaret said it 
was very exciting to have Gillian as a 
guest 

Andneedlesstosay, our Club is all the 
richer for Gillian’s contributions. ^ 


Volunteers 
Wanted ! 

If any Club member wishes to sell 
tickets for the HNC 80 th Anniversary 
Fundraising Dinner or help out on the 
night of the dinner by selling raffle 
tickets, please see Glenn Barrett at the 
April monthly meeting. Atthattimehe 
will provide you with ticket selling 
instructions and tickets. 
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Regional Government Imposing More Cuts on Nature 


byDonMcLecm 

The Regional Council of Hamilton- 
Wentworth has decided to impose an 
across-the-board 10% cut in funding to 
what are called “outside boards and 
agencies”. These include the four local 
conservation authorities, the Royal 
Botanical Gardens, Confederation Park 

Birder Challenge 

Over sixty years ago the Hamilton 
Bird Protection Society had within its 
membership a group of young men who 
were enthusiastic birders. They called 
themselvesthe“Trailblazers” andspent 
their evenings and weekends out in the 
field lookingfor birds. The uncle of one of 
the Trailblazers put up a trophy, to be 
awarded to the person who saw the most 
birds. In 1939 the first winner was Bill 
Campbell, followed by Bob Elstone in 
1940, The contest lapsed during the war 
years but during the fifties and sixties 
competition was keen as there was a 
group ofyoungpeopleinterested in birds. 
However, duringtheseventies and eighties 
interest waned and for a time the trophy 
languished, forgotten, inaClub member’s 
basement This year the Bird Study Group 
resurrected the competition. The runner- 
up was Matt Mills with 219 species and 
the winner was Stuart Mackenzie with 
247 species, 213 of which he observed 
near his home. It helps that his home is at 
the Fifty Point Conservation Area but it is 
still an impressive accomplishment. The 
Club record forsightings is 267 achieved 
by Bill Smith in 1963. LoisEvans, organizer 
ofthe Bird Study Group, issued achallenge 
at the meeting for someone to exceed that 
record. Canitbedone36yearslater?Will 
anyone take up the challenge? ^ 


and Westfield Heritage Centre, as well as 
the Hamilton and Wentworth public 
libraries, the SPCA, and local arts and 
social service agencies. 

Funding to the Hamilton Region 
Conservation Authority is to be cut by 
$205,790. The HRCA has already lost 
over$l millionin provincial cuts and this 
year has instituted a $38 annual pass for 
walkers and cyclists on Authority-owned 
lands like the Dundas Valley. The Royal 
Botanical Gardens willlose$81,460, while 
Confederation Park will be cut by nearly 
$52,000. Thecutstothe Westfield Heritage 
Centre will likely force its closure. 

The Hamilton Public Library stands 
to lose $1,478,330 and the Wentworth 
Library $220,440. Libraries are generally 
restricted by provincial law from raising 


April 28, 6:30 p.m.. Spring Creek 
Wildflowers (part 1) Meet at the Ancas- 
ter Lion’s Outdoor Pool on Jersey-ville 
Road about2km west ofFiddler’s Green 
Road. Leader: Dean Gugler 627-9779 
May 5,6:30 p.m, Flowers and Frogs in 
the Red Hill Valley Meet at Elizabeth 
Bagshaw School, 350 Albright Road. 
Leader: Don McLean 664-8796 
May 12,6:30 p.m Dundas Marsh Meet 
on Cootes Drive between Hamilton and 
Dundas, where it crosses Spencer Creek. 
Best parking is on the south side (i.e., 
Hamilton-bound side) ofthe road. Leader: 
Michael Clark 627-5176 

May 19,6:30 p.m. Spring Migrants in 
the Dundas Valley Meet at Woodend 


funds from various user fees, so the 10% 
cut can only be accomplished by such 
measures as reducing staff reducinglibraiy 
hours, buyingfewer books andmagazines, 
etc. Ithas beenreported that the Hamilton 
system will be forced to abandon its 
bookmobile service and close some 
branches as a result of the cuts. 

The Hamilton SPCA willlose$88,l 10, 
and grants to arts and social service 
organizations will be reduced by more 
than$275,000. 

The total costreductions achieved by 
these cuts will be slightly less than the 
$2.95 million paid in January by the Region 
to acquire a 2.6 acre auto wrecking yard 
onNashRoad. Ithas been expropriated to 
make way for the Red Hill Valley 
Expressway. ^ 


parking area (the HRCA headquarters). 
Woodend is on Mineral Springs Road in 
Ancaster,just alittle west ofthe Hermitage 
parking area. Leader: Bruce Duncan 
519 442-2477 or 648-4427 xl33 

May 26, 6:30 p.m. Spring Creek 
midflowers (part 2) Dean will retrace 
the April 28 hike, but there’ll be a whole 
new array of wildflowers to see. See 
April 28 information for meeting place. 
Leader: Dean Gugler 627-9779 

June 9,6:3 0 p. m. Hendrie Valley, the in- 
town birders’ paradise. Meet at Cherry 
Hill Gate, Rose Garden parking area, on 
Plains Road in Aldershot opposite the 
RBG headquarters. Last year’s par¬ 
ticipants were treated to an excellent 
close up view of several Aix sponsa. 
Leader: Dan Welsh 639-3227. ^ 


Wednesday Evening Walks Start Again 

byTerry Stortz 

Here's the first part of the 1999 listings. 
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Saving the Eastern Massassauga Rattlesnake 


hy Jim and Jean Stollard 

Chris Parent was our guest speaker 
attheMarchmembership meeting. Chris 
did his thesis on the Eastern Massasauga 
Rattlesnake. He works at Killbear 
Provincial Park where he continues his 
researchintothelivesofthesebeleaguered 
reptiles. 

Although maps showthe snake to be 
found in Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin and Ontario, in reality they are 
found in very small areas of these states 
and are actually extirpated in Wisconsin. 

In Ontario they are found in the Bruce 
Peninsula, Wainfleet Bog and the Ojibwa 
Nature Centre with the greatest 
concentration found around the eastern 
shore of Georgian Bay. Unfortunately, 
Chris predicts that in the next 100 years 
there is a 90% chance that the Eastern 
Massasauga Rattlesnake will become 
extinct. 

The Eastern MassasaugaRattlesnake 
has on the tip ofitstail, a rattle that makes 
a buzzing noise when it is aboutto strike. 
It is the only snake to have a vertical pupil; 
the only snake to have heat sensitive pits 
on its cheeks, which allow it to strike 
accurately in the dark; and it is the only 
venomous snake in Ontario. 

At Killbear, Chris spends his days 
hunting snakes. When captured, tire snake 
is weighed and measured and the females 
are checked for pregnancy using 
ultrasound. Itisimpossibletotelltheageof 
a snake unless they have been tracked 
year by year so, in addition, each captured 
snake is fitted with a microchip - a 
procedure done by a veterinarian. Size 
does not indicate age, the same age can 
range in size from 35 to 55 cm. long. The 


Eastern Massasauga is a late maturing 
species whodon’tbegin to breed until they 
are five years old. The female gives birth 
to an average 11 young, losing up to 50% 
ofher body mass in the process. This large 
energy drain means that they can’t 
reproduce every year. 

The Massasauga’s prey consists of 
mice and voles but it has been known to 
take chipmunks, moles and songbirds if 
given the opportunity. 

Over the years Chris has learned 
some important facts about the Eastern 
Massasauga This snake hibernates either 
individualtyorin small groups anditretums 
tothesamesiteyear afteryear. Thehome 
range is 0.5 km by 1 km, alotofwhichis 
in wetland. 

The snake stays near campsites, 
cottages and hiking trails even though 
Killbear is a busy park. Why would a 
basically shysnakestaysonearcivilizalion? 
The secret lies in its small range and the 
factthatit returns to thesamehibemation 
site every year. 

Methods of dealing with the 
Massassauga Rattlesnake have changed 
over the years. In the mid-sixties, park 
staff would have killed a “discovered 
snake” and by the eighties they would 
have captured the snake and moved it to 
a distant location. But by the mid-nineties 
it was discovered that a snake will die if 
moved out of its range. If moved too far 
away, the snake spends all its time trying 
to find its original den and when winter 
comes will not choose a new place to 
hibernate. 

This discovery has led to a more 
humane way of dealing with the Eastern 


Massasauga which will, it’shoped, ensure 
its survival. Education programs such as 
“Brake for Snakes” and “Rescue a 
Rattler’ ’ encourage campers and other 
volunteers to become involved in the 
research carried on at the Park, with the 
result that usually a snake that has 
encroached on an occupied campsite will, 
with the approval of the campers, be 
carried to the back of the campsite and 
sent on its way. 

Chris presented a well organized, 
interesting and entertaining program which 
sent us home with a much greater 
appreciation of what the Eastern 
MassasaugaRattlesnake goes through in 
order to survive, 


Project Paradise 
Open House 

Sunday, April 18,10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
at the Arboretum. 

Find out aboutthe latest news from 
Project Paradise on this open house 
day. Tour the fishway and the aquatic 
plantnurseiy, go on aguided walk, visit 
restoration projects and pike spawning 
habitat in Grindstone Creek or listen to 
speakers includingBrianHenley (history 
of Cootes Paradise), Harry Lumsden 
(the Trumpeter Swan program), and 
Tyler Smith (what’s happening in the 
marsh). A shuttle bus will connect the 
various program sites, departing from 
the Nature Centre each half hour. 

Regular RBG admission applies; 
RBG members free. For further 
information, call527-1158. 
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Winery Resort Threatens Niagara 


by Jason Thome 

The Niagara Land Company wants 
to build what amounts to a four-season 
“winery resort” right at the edge of the 
Niagara Escarpment forest above 
Vineland on the Niagara Peninsula The 
company’s proposal calls for an 86,000 
square foot development, the area of 57 
average size homes. 

The “New World Culinary Centre” 
would consist of a winery, a 120-seat 
restaurant, a culinary teaching centre 
(includinglecturetheatre, teaching kitchen, 
and greenhouse), and guest cottages for 
overllOpeople. 

The land where this development 
would be builtis designated as Escarpment 
Protection Areain theNiagara Escarpment 
Plan and a portion of it lies beside a 
provincially-significant Area of Natural 
and Scientific Interest (ANSI). 

ThisANSIishometotheRed-headed 
Woodpecker and Carolina Wren; rare 
plant species such as Few-fruited Sedge, 
Ginseng, Purple-stemmed Cliff-brake, 
Artitect Sedge, Hairy Rock-cress, and 
Yellow Giant Hyssop; and Carolinian 
Species such as Sassafras, Flowering 
Dogwood, ChiquapinOak, andShagbark 
Hickory. 

On January 21, 1999 the Niagara 
Escarpment Commission (NEC), the 
provincially-appointedregulatory agency 
entrusted with the task of implementing 
the Niagara Escarpment Plan and 
balancingthe sustainable development of 
the Niagara Escarpment with the 
protection of its natural heritage, voted to 
accept the Hearing Officer’s report to 
approve a site specific amendment to the 


Niagara Escarpment Plan. The decision 
of the Commission to support the 
development went against an earlier 
recommendation from NEC staff to 
approve the winery, restaurant, and 
culinary centre, but oppose the 56 guest 
cottages. 

The position of the Coalition on the 
NiagaraEscarpment(CONE)issimilarto 
that ofthe NEC staff CONE supports the 
winery and the restaurant butopposesthe 
culinary centre and the 56 guest cottages. 

Oppostion to the magnitude of this 
proposed development is not just coming 
from CONE and other environmental 
groups. FourNiagaraPeninsulavintners, 
including the presidents of Cave Spring 
Cellars and Henry of Pelham Family 
Estate, have also expressed concern about 
the 56 guest cottages. 

Their concerns about the cottages 
are the same as CONE’s - this scale of 
development does not belong on 
agricultural lands that could be used for 
growing grapes. 

If this development is allowed to 
proceed it will set a clear precedent for 
resort developments in rural areas 
throughout the Niagara Escarpment 
planning area Itwillopenlhe floodgates 
for other developers to apply for similar 
projects to destroy the escarpment. 

The ball is now in the court of the 
provincial Cabinet. The NEC has 
forwarded their recommendation to the 
Minister of Natural Resources who will 
present it to Cabinet for a decisioa 

Anyone who believes that 86,000 
square foot resort developments have no 
place on some ofthe mostsignificantlands 


Escarpment 

in the Niagara Escarpment World 
Biosphere Reserve should write, fax, 
phone, or e-mail the Premier, the Minister 
of Natural Resources, and their local 
MPP now. 

Encourage them to turn do wn the 5 6 
guest cottages and the culinary centre. 
Tell them that to approve the entire 
development would set a dangerous 
precedent for resort development on the 
escarpment. Make sure to ask for a 
response and if you don’t get one, write 
again! 

For more information please contact 
the Coalition on theNiagaraEscarpment 
at416-960-9606. 

You can reach John Snobelen, Minister 
of Natural Resources, at 99 Wellesley 
StreetEast, Toronto, Ont.M7A lW3,Tel 
(416)314-2301, Fax (416)314-2216, E- 
mail: j ohn_snobelen@ontla ok org. 

You can reach Mike Harris, Premier 
of Ontario, at Room 281, Legistlative 
Building Queen’s Park, Toronto, Ont. 
M7 A1A1, Tel (416) 325-1941, Fax(416) 
325-3745, E-mail: premiei@gov. on cal|| 


Welcome to the 
Club! 

We would like to welcome the 
following new members who j oined 
the HNC this winter: 
MelissaBlazak 
Jean Johnson 
Mary Orde 
Kim Smith 
KathleenVesprini 
Joanne Williamson 
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Ontario 

by Harry Lumsden 

Trumpeter Swans were once 
distributed across southern Ontario and in 
the Hudson Bay Lowlands. There is no 
evidence that they bred in the infertile 
parts of the pre-Cambrian shield north of 
Lakes Huron and Superior. In north¬ 
western Ontario in thecountry surrounding 
Kenora where there is a Swan Lake, a 
Cygnet Lake and a Swan Bay on Lake 
Seul, Trumpeters were probably breeding. 

We started in 1982 to try to restore 
Trumpeter Swans to their ancestral 
breeding grounds in the province. Not 
muchheadwaywasmadeundl 1990 when 
ScottPaper Ltd. provided enoughmoney 
for us to buy breeding stock and to carry 
out some research on genetics and on the 
causes of deformities we saw in embryos 
which did not hatch, and cygnets which 
hatched but did not survive. 

Progress was slow because 
Trumpeters do not normally breed until 
they are three to five years old. 

Survival improves with age, and when 
we found thathalf of the cygnets released 
were dead before they reached breeding 
age, we started to release the birds when 
they were two years old. 

The inventory of Trumpeters in 
southern Ontario on September 1,1998 
indicated that wehad about 191 wild birds, 
most of which are marked with yellow 
wingtags with three blacknumbers. When 
birders andnaturalists reportthesenumbers 
(to 905-727-6492), we are able to follow 
movements and survival. 

This winter, two groups ofTrumpeters 
left Ontario. One group wentto Barcelona 
Harbour on theNewYork - Pennsylvania 


Trumpeter Swan Restoration 


border on Lake Erie and another went to 
Rochester, New Y ork. 

In the past, the tags have allowed us 
to follow Trumpeters to Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, VirginiaandMaiyland, as 
well as hundreds of localities in Ontario. 

The released Trumpeters first bred in 
the wild at Wye Marsh inl993. Since then 
there has been asteady increase innesting 
sothatin 1998, sixteen pairs bred, thirteen 
of which succeeded in raising atotal of 41 
cygnets. 

We do not know yet whether we 
have a self-sustaining wild population of 
Trumpeters. We seem to lose 16-25 % of 
the wild stock each year. Most die from 
lead poisoning from eating lead pellets or 
fish sinkers they find in the mud. 

We are well on die way to restoring 
Trumpeters in their historic breedingrange 
in Ontario. However, restoration of 
migrationto their historic winteringgrounds 
has made little progress. 

Less than 20% of the released and 
wild bred Trumpeters in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Ontario go south 
of40°N inthe winter. Most ofthese birds 
wander around unpredictably and many 
die from accidents such as flying into 
hydrolines. 


Historically, Trumpeter parents led 



°/A1 Blrdc -f'n.nf 


their cygnets over a specific route to a 
traditional winteringground and returned 
in spring to their breeding marsh. In a 
restoration program, there are no free 
flyingparentswithaknowledgeoftradition 
to lead the cygnets. 

As part of our restoration program, 
we have been working on the use of ultra- 
lite aircraft that fly slowly enough to lead 
cygnets to a wintering ground of our own 
choosing. The preliminary experimental 
work was done by Bill Canick using afast 
boat. HetaughtBillLishmantotraingeese 
to fly behind an ultra-lite. 

Experimental work on Trumpeter 
Swans began in 1997 funded by 
Falconbridge Nickel Co. In 1998 the 
cygnets were well enough grown by early 
December and were following the aircraft 
reliably enough that Wayne Bezner-Kerr 
was able to lead four cygnets over 1000 
kmfrom Falconbridge to the Muskatotuk 
National Wildlife Refuge in Indiana 

We supplied the cygnets which were 
produced by cooperationinlherestoration 
program, and Professor Tom Nudds 
supervised Wayne in his masters degree 
on induced migration. The second part of 
this experiment will be to seeifthe cygnets 
return on their own to the Falconbridge 
area. 

The success of this restoration 
program depends on our 23 cooperators 
who care for breeding pairs and give us 
the cygnets forultimate release. Naturalists 
also play averyimportantpart by reporting 
both marked and unmarked Trumpeters. 
This allows us to check survival and 
record movements. Wehopethat birders 
will take the time to record swan tag 
numbers and report them. H 
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by Dick Tqfel 

Have you ever skied with a liv e, wild 
bird perched on your head? Or, haveyou 
ever been encircled by one a half-dozen 
times, as it extends to you a quietwelcome 
to its woo dland home? No, well then listen 

to this tale. 

It was on the blue-moon day of Jan. 
31,1999, when I and Cal Osborne were 
cross-country skiing at the far end of a 
thick, 25 acresprucebogwhichwasatthe 
edge of the then, very quiet, MartenRiver 
campground, 3 0 miles north ofN orth Bay. 
We had hoped to locate a couple ofBoreal 
Chickadees seen the previous summer. 

For many, manyyears Tafel had been 
plodding within all sorts of deep woods, 
such as this one, seeking his first look at 
that now rare and curious bird, the Spruce 
Grouse, within his home area It was sort 
of a local joke - his never successful 
search. Rather bizarrely, (as it turned out), 
the night before he had been feted by 
friends with his first ever taste of the meat 

RBG Programs 

Call 527-1158 x270 for further 
information or to register. 

Welcome to Spring walk with John 
Hannah. Sunday, April 11, 2 to 4 p.m. 
Register by April 5. 

Hawk Watching course with John 
Hannah. April 8, 7 to 10 p.m and April 
10, 8 to 11 a.m. Register by April 1. 
Naturalization: A Carolinian Life Zone 
Approach workshop with Chris Earley 
and Henry Kock. Friday, April 16, 9 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Register by April 1. 
Warbler Workshop with John Hannah. 
Apr.29 and May 6, 7 to 9:30 pm and 
May 15,7:30 to 11 am.Registerby Apr. 
19 _ 


A Blue Moon Encounter 

of that bird specie. 

It was about 1:00 pm. It was crisp, 
about minus 15 degrees, but sunny. 
Christmas-tree-like black spruce laden 
with snow, mixed with a few larger white 
pine, tamarack and cedar wereall around. 
About two feet of snow enveloped the 
ground, Ihetop three inches recently fallen 
The scene was amixture of deep shadow 
and glistening white. 

At that moment, a ground bearing 
bird, about 16 inches long, having heard 
“pishing” sounds, meant to lure 
chickadees, suddenly appeared within the 
trees. 

Its eye-brows glowing crimson, just 
as in the field guides, it was clearly a dark, 
male Spruce Grouse. Buthedidn’tmove 
away. It skittered across the fluffy snow, 
over closer to the surprised visitors. Was 
this just coincidence, or had this bird 
simply an acute sense of smell? No such 
birds seen before, and now two 
‘ ‘visitations’ ’ within two days! 

It then carefully investigated them, 
walking around and around them, just two 
or three feet away, at one point stepping 
along the length of a ski pole which was 
lying under them on the snow. 

He showed every inch of himself, 
fromhis thin long toes, to his velvet black 
breast and chest. The upper back was 
slaty grey, there were small white streaks 
on the dark head, and a black, stubby, 
slightly hooked bill. A black patch on a 
white belly, and brown wings concluded 
his healthily projected picture. All during 
this tour it clucked very softly. 

Then, suddenly, without warning he 
flew right onto the shoulder of one skier. 


The other offered his bare hand, scratched 
its breast and the bird came to his palm - 
and then right onto his blue tuqued head. 

It carefully stepped onto the proffered 
hand of the first skier. Then it perched 
back upon the tuque. 

It was very satisfied apparently about 
his new-found friends.Not even a pet 
would be this tame! Perhaps it had been 
very lonely in that relatively dreary place? 

The skiers decided to glide down the 
trail. The grouse kept his balance on top 
for about 40 feet, then flew off a short 
distance to a low spruce, showing, as he 
flew, white spots under thetail, andpretty, 
beige tips to the underparts of black tail 
feathers. 

The duo said goodbye, - but not the 
grouse. 50feetdownthetrail,there behind 
them was thebird, following. Theystopped, 
The grouse flew back onto the blue tuque, 
again. 

This time it stayed even longer. The 
skier ducked to get under abranch, the bird 
did likewise. It was like a comic-book 
caricature. It stayed on while its new skier 
friend coasted downaslighthill. 

Finally, about 100 feet alongit decided 
it had had enough fun, and fluttered off to 
a nearby branch. It actually seemed a bit 
sad as it watched his strange comrades 
continue on away fromhis private domain. 

The skiers recounted their half-hour 
involvement with a creature of nature, 
excitedly, one to the other, and told 
themselves - no one will ever believe this. 
A first, in so many aspects. And no way 
will they ever top it, either. It was clearly 
a rare experience which happens, - only 
once in a blue moon. H 
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byRobDobos 


Total number of species recorded intheHSA during 1999 toFebruaiy 28:114. Underlined species or dates require documentation 
by the Hamilton Bird Records Committee, Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird Records Committee. For 
species marked with “# ”, all reported records are listed. For all other species, only highlights are listed. 

Observers: Alfred Adamo (AA), Christine Bishop (CB), SheilaBowslaugh (SB), George Biyant (GBt), Marcus Buck (MBu), Barb 
Charlton (BC), Barry Cherriere (BCh), Linda Chemere (LCh), Dawn Christilaw(DCh), Jack Christilaw (JCh), Glenn Coady (GCy), 
Jim Cram (JC), Mark Cranford (MCr), Hugh Currie (HC), Robert Curry (RC), Keith Dieroflf (KD), Rob Dobos (RD), Jim Dowall 
(JD), Gavin Edmondstone (GE), Lois Evans (LE), Marcel Gahbauer (MG), Lynn Gapes (LG), Terri Groh (TG), Jerry Guild (JG), Carl 
Hamann (CH), Bob Henry (BH), Roy Hough (RH), Fred Jazvac (FJ), Mark Jennings (MJ), Barry Jones (BJ), Ursula Kolster (UK), 
John Lamey (JL), Bill Lamond (BL), Dennis Lewington (DL), Gwen Lewington (GL), Corey Lewis (CL), Rick Ludkin (RL), Stuart 
Mackenzie (SM),Kevin McLaughlin (KM), Dave Mifsud (DMd), John Miles (JM), Matt Mills (MM), DaveMilsom (DMi), John 
Olmsted (JO), Don Perks (DP), Jason Pizzey (JP), Bill Read (BR), Ron Scovell (RSc), Richard Skevington (RSk), Glenda Slessor 
(GS), Anna-Marie Smith (AMS), Bill Smith (BS), Paul Smith (PS), Rick Snider (RSn), Mike Street (MS), PhillWalker (PW), Gavin 
Wells (GW), Martin Wemaart (MW), Don Wills (DWi), Pat Wilson (PWi), Brian Wylie (BW), Liz Y ent (LY), Tim'Yent (TY), Winnie 
Yung (WYg), many observers (m. obs.). 

Legend: 

* -first occurrence for the year 
F -first occurrence for the migration 
L -last occurrence for the migration 
HSA -Hamilton Study Area 
max. -maximum# reported 


January- February 1999 

General: The first two weeks of January sawrecord snowfall and cold temperatures, driving many lingering birds either farther south, 
or to feeders or abnormal foraging locations, as well as likely causing substantial mortality. HamiltonHarbour froze completely over 
on January 8 but steadily opened up thereafter, while ice build up along the lakeshore was greater than the pastseveral.winters. Spring- 
likemild temperatures in mid- 

February brought a few early spring migrants, but cold conditions at the end of the month held back any substantial early migration. 
Pied-billed Grebe: One on Hamilton Harbour off LaSalle Marina [HW] Jan 10 (KM, BL); one at Desjardins Canal, Dundas [HW\ 
Jan 10-Feb 17 (KM,BL;BW;RC,GS); one at Burlington Beach Canal [HW/HL] and CCIW [HL] Jan 20-27 (RD). 

Homed Grebe: One at Desjardins Canal, Dundas Jan 17*-19 (BW;LE,DL,GL). 

Double-crested Cormorant: One past CCIW Jan 7 (RD); three at Red Hill Creek/Windermere Basin [HW] Jan 10-Feb 17 
(KM,BL;RD). 


Plumages,etc.: 

m. -male 
f. -female 

ad. -adult 
imm. -immature 
juv.-juvenile 

1st win. -first winter 
2 nd yr. -second year 
4 th yr. -fourth year 


Counties/Regions: 

Brant [BR] 

Haldimand-Norfolk [HN] 
Halton[HL] 

Hamilton-Wentworth [HW] 
Niagara [NG] 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [WT] 

Wellington [WL] 
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GREAT CORMORANT#: One ad. at Port Credit Harbour [PL] Jan 10 * (JG,JL,DP). 

Great Blue Heron: One at mouth of Red Hill Creek [HW] Jan 2-12 (KM;RD); one at Taquanyah C. A. [HN] Jan 23 (JM et al.). 

Turkey Vulture: Birds wintering at Oneida4th Line & Mackenzie Rd [HN]: 26 - Jan 2 (AA), 19- Jan30 (RD,BC), 23 - Feb 5 (JCV 
one atHwy 401 & Hwy 24, Cambridge [WL] Feb 12 (BR). 

Snow Goose#: One blue morph at Bronte Harbour [HL] Feb 28 * (SB;m.obs.). 

ROSS’S GOOSE#: Thefollowingreports likely pertained to thesamehird J proviHingthp ^mnr) rp^ni-d fortheHS A: Desjardins Canal, 
Dundas Feb 16 * (RH); St. Thomas Aquinas High School, Oakville [HL] Feb 20 (fide GCy); Bronte Harbour Feb 28 (SB;m. obs.). 
Mute Swan: One at Grand River at Caledonia [HN] Jan 23 (JM et al.); 44 at LaSalle Marina Feb 9 (RD). 

Trumpeter Swan: 13 at Desjardins Canal, Dundas Jan-Feb (m.obs.); seven at LaSalle Marina early-Feb-on (m.obs.). 

Tundra Swan: Five atBronte Harbour Jan3(GE); 140 onHarbouroflfWillow Point [7/1F] Jan 10 (KM,BL);fiveat LaSalle Marina 
Jan 26 (RD), and one there Feb 17-20 (RD;KM); 10 over Fruitland Rd, Stoney Creek [HW] Feb 13 F (MCr)’ four at Dundas Hydro 
Pond [HW] Feb 17 (RC,GS). 

Whooper Swan: One at LaSalle Marina Feb 9 (RD). 

Wood Duck: One m.,one f. at Desjardins Canal, Dundas Feb 28 * (FJ). 

American Wigeon: One at Burlington Beachstrip [HL] Jan 10 (RD etal.). 

Northern Shoveler: Eight at Windermere Basin Jan 10 (KM,BL). 

Northern Pintail: Five at Burlington Beach Canal Jan 8 (RD); 15 at Windermere Basin Jan 10 (KM,BL); two at Grand River at 
Caledonia Jan 20 (JM); five over Flamborough Downs [HW] Feb 28 F (RD,BC). 

Green-winged Teal: One f. at LaSalle Marina Jan 19 (MG); one at Grand River at Caledonia Jan 23 (JM). 

Canvasback: 67 off Burlington Lakeshore [HL] Jan 10 (RD etal.); 35 oflfCCIW Jan 25 (RD). 

Redhead: 50 at Bronte Harbour Jan 4 (RD,CB); 295 oflfBurlington Lakeshore Jan 10 (RD etal.); 40 offCCIW Jan 25 (RD). 
Ring-necked Duck: 13 oflfBurlington Lakeshore Jan 10 (RD etal .); 50 off CCIW Jan 25 (RD); 47 ofifLaSalle Marina Feb 7 (KM). 
Greater Scaup: 15000 oflfBurlington Lakeshore Jan 10 (RD etal.); one leucistic f. off Lewis Rd, Winona [HW] Feb 14 (KM). 
Lesser Scaup: 435 oflfBurlington Lakeshore Jan 10 (RD etal.). 

King Eider#: Two oflf Guelph Line [HL] Jan 17 * (fide HC); one 2nd yr. m. oflf Stoney Creek Lakeshore [HW] Feb 5-28 
(HC,WYg;mobs.). 

Harlequin Duck#: One 1st win. m. at Bronte Harbour Jan 3*-4(GE;RD,CB), oflf Guelph Line Jan 10(RScefa/.), andoffSioux 
Lookout Park [HL] Jan 20 (MG). 

Surf Scoter: A max. of260 oflf Stoney Creek Lakeshore Feb 10 (RC,GS). 

White-winged Scoter: 800 oflf Stoney Creek Lakeshore Feb 11 (RD); 150 at Burlington Beach Canal Feb 18 (RD). 

Black Scoter: Eight f. oflf Stoney Creek Lakeshore Feb 4 (RD); one at Burlington Beach Canal Feb 18 (RD). 

Oldsquaw: About 10000 oflf Stoney Creek Lakeshore Feb 4 (RD). 

Bufllehead: 685 oflfBurlington Lakeshore Jan 10 (BC etal.). 

Common Goldeneye: 8350 oflfBurlington Lakeshore Jan 10 (JO etal.). 
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Hooded Merganser: One m. off Venture Inn [HL] Jan 10 (BC etal.)-, six at mouth of Red Hill Creek Jan 17 (MCr et al.)\ one f. 
off LaSalle Marina Jan 26 (RD); two at Dundas Hydro Pond Feb 17 (RD); two at Windermere Basin Feb 20 (RD). 

Common Merganser: 975 at W End of Harbour Feb 19 (RD). 

Ruddy Duck: 29 at Windermere Basin Jan 2 (KM); one f. at Bronte Harbour Feb 6 (MG). 

Bald Eagle#: Up to six birds wintering at Hamilton Harbour (m.obs.), including one ad. (Jan 6-24), one 4thyr. (Jan 5-8 -RD), and 
four imm. (Jan 24 -KM); one imm. at Lakeshore at Guelph Line Jan 10 (RD et al. ); one ad. past Burloak Park [HL] Jan 21 (MJ). 

Northern Harrier: One over Osier Dr, Dundas [HW\ Jan 7 (MM); one over Burlington Beach Canal Jan 8 (RD); one at Spencer 
Smith Park Jan 10 (RD etal.). 

Sharp-shinned Hawk: Reports received of 10 birds around the HSA during Jan-Feb (m.obs.). 

Cooper’s Hawk: Reports received of nine birds around the HSA during Jan-Feb (m.obs.). 

Northern Goshawk#: One ad. at Westover RdN of Cone 8 [HW\ Jan 16 (AMS); one at Middletown Marsh [HW\ Feb 7 (RD); 
one at Victoria Park, Hamilton [HW\ Feb 16 (BS); one at Carlisle [HW] Feb 25 (RC,GS). 

Red-shouldered Hawk: One S of Caledonia [iflV] Jan 10 * (DMi); one over Middletown Marsh Jan 13 (RD); one ad. over St. 
Augustines Cemetery, Dundas [HW] Jan 17 (MM,DMd); one ad. at 87 Acre Park, Saltfleet [HW] Feb 20 F (RD). 

Red-tailed Hawk: 46 at Oneida 4th Line & Mackenzie Rd Feb 4 (BW). 

Rough-legged Hawk: Two off Burlington Beach Canal (RD etal.) and one over Plains Rd, Aldershot [HL] (KM,BL) Jan 10; one 
atBlackheath [HW] and one atMackenzieRd, Hagersville Jan 11 (DL,GL); one at BrantRd 22 [5R] and one darkmorphover Caledonia 
[HN] Jan 30 (RD,BC); one dark morph at Oneida 4th Line & Mackenzie Rd Feb 4 (BW). 

Merlin#: One at Victoria Park, Hamilton Feb 16 (BS). 

Peregrine Falcon#: One atjuv. at Windermere Basin Jan2 (KM), at CCIW Jan 7 (RD), at Burlington Beach Canal JanlO-17 (RD 
et al. ), and at CCIW Jan 20 (RD); one ad.,one juv. at James & Cannon Sts, Hamilton [HW] Jan 19 (LE). 

Gray Partridge#: 26 at Brantford Airport and eight at Robinson Rd [5i?] Jan 7*-o’n (BL;m. obs.). 

Ring-necked Pheasant#: One at Dry Lake Rd [HN] Jan 10 (JC,BS,PW); four at Hall & Westbrook Rds[//ff] Jan 17 (DL,GL). 
Wild Turkey#: One m. at Kilbride [HL] Jan 1 and one f. there Jan 3 (JCh,DCh); up to 16 at Westover Rd N of Cone 8 Jan 1 -Feb 
28 (PS, AMS); eight at Green MountainRd & 6th Rd E [HW] Jan 17 (DL,GL;LE); 13 at Westbrook Rd near Binbrook Rd [HW] Jan 
28 (LE); three at 1 st Rd W near Escarpment, Stoney Creek [HW] Feb 16 (LE). 

American Coot: 54 at Hamilton Harbour Jan 10 (KM,BL); five at Burlington Beach Canal Jan 21 (RD); five at Grand River at 
Caledonia Jan 23 (JM et al. ); 11 at Bronte Harbour Feb 6 (MG); two atNE Shore of Harbour [HW] Feb 18 (MM). 

Killdeer: One at Taquanyah C. A. [HN] Jan 2 L (RSk et al.). 

Common Snipe: Two at Indiana Line, Cayuga [HN] Jan 2 L (RSk et al.). 

Ring-billed Gull: 2000 past CCIW Feb 3 F (RD); 10000 atNE Shore of Harbour Feb 10 (RD). 

Iceland Gull#: One at Oneida 4th Line Jan 2 (AA); two over Middletown Marsh Jan 20 (RD); one 1st win. at LaSalle Marina Jan 
1 and off Bayshore Park Jan 24 (KM); one off Venture Inn Feb 3 (RC,GS). 

Lesser Black-backed Gull#: One ad. at LaSalle Marina Jan 26-Feb 13 (RD;KM), and at CCIW Breakwater Feb 17 (MM); one 
ad. at Flamborough Downs Feb28(RD,BC). 

Glaucous Gull: Two at Grand River at Lome Bridge, Brantford [J5R] Jan 1 (BL,RD,BC); four at Oneida 4th Line Jan 2 (AA); 15 
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off N Shore of Harbour J an 24 (KM); one imm. at CCIW Feb 2-28 (RD;MM); two at Flamborough Downs Feb 28 (RD,BC). 
fi reatGravOwl#: One f. at MississaugaRd N of Eglington Rd [PL] Feb 14*-17 (m. obs.) was, sadly, hit by a bus but was taken 

tO rfthahTIltatnru/hprPitic rornnarci^nfT J 


Long-eared Gwl#: The heavy snow in early Jan drove many birds to urban areas and along the lakeshore, with some not surviving; 
° ne fo Cres ’ Hamilton Jan ? (UK,LE); one at Bronte Harbour Jan 10 (KD); one at Shadeland Ave, Aldershot \HL] 

Jan 12 (PWi), one at New St & Guelph Line [HL] Jan 15 (GS); one at a Stoney Creek yard mid-Jan (fide CL)- one at CCIW Jan 
18 (TG,MW) and up to three there early Feb (RSn); one at Burlington Beach Canal Feb 5-6 (RD;m.obs V one fo’und dead at CCIW 
Feb 10 (JO); one at Mulligan Rd S of Sawmill Rd [BR] Feb 26 (DWi). 

Short-eared Owl#: One at York Rd & Old Guelph Rd [HW\ Jan 15 * (GW); one at Burlington Beach Canal Jan 17 (KM,BCh,LCh). 
Belted Kingfisher: One at Desjardins Canal, Dundas Jan 21-Feb 28 (RD;BW); one at Grand River at Caledonia Jan 23 (metal). 


Red-headed Woodpecker#: Two atRuthven, Cayuga [i/TV] Jan 17 (RL); two ad.,onejuv. at Irish Line S ofRiver Rd \HN] mid- 
Jan-Feb 28 (JM;m.obs.); one at Oneida 3 rd Line [HN\ Feb 13 (JM era/.); one at Mount Healy [HN\ Feb 14 (RC,GS). 


Red-bellied Woodpecker#: Two at Irish LineS ofRiver Rd Jan 27-Feb 4 (BJ;BW); 
30 (RD,BC); three at Reeds Rd N of Hwy 3, Cayuga [HN] Feb 14 (RC,GS). ’ 
Northern Flicker: Six at N Shore of Cootes Paradise [HW\ Feb 6 (MG). 


one at Oneida 4th Line & Mackenzie Rd Jan 


Pileated Woodpecker#: One at Ruthven, Cayuga Jan 2 (RL); one at Spencer Creek Woods [HW] Jan 17-30 (MM DMdV one at 
Bronte Woods [HW\ Jan 31 (MJ); one at Middletown Marsh Feb 28 (RD). 

Northern Shrike#: One at Oneida 3 rd Line Jan 10 (DL,GL,CH); one at Cone 5 E ofMiddleto wn Rd [/W] Jan 11 andatMiddletown 
Marsh Feb 13 (RD); one at N Shore ofCootes Paradise Jan 17 (GW); one at 11 Rd E & Smith Rd [HW\ Jan 17-Feb 3 (LE;RD) and 
at 87 Acre Park Jan 26 (LE); two at Bronte Jan 31 (MJ); one at Governors Rd C. A. [HW] Feb 27 (RD.BC). 

B LACK-BILLED MAGPIE#: A bird of unknown origin was at Alexander Ave, Cambridge [ WT] Feb 18 * (MBu). 

Horned Lark: 35 at Brantford Airport Jan 10 (DL,GL,CH); two over Hendrie Valley Feb 10F(RD). 

Tufted Titmouse#: Two at RBG Nature Centre [HW] Jan 17-Feb 28 (DL,GL;m.obs.); two at Caistor Centre [NG] Jan-Feb 


Red-breasted Nuthatch: One at Valley Inn [HL] Feb 27 (LE). 

Carolina Wren#: One at Middletown Marsh Jan 2-3 (RD,BC); one at Appleby Line at Lakeshore [HL] Jan 10 (RD,BC) two at 
Shoreacres [HL] Jan 20 (LG); one at Walkers Line at Lakeshore [HL] Jan 28-Feb 16 (RD;RC); one at River Rd S of Cayuga Feb 
4 (BW); one at Franklin St, Brantford [5R] Feb 5 (BL). 

Eastern Bluebird: One at River Rd S of Cayuga Jan 18 (JM); 42 at Oneida 6th Line [HN] Jan 19 (BS et al. ); three at Oneida 2nd 
Line [HN] Jan 23 (JMe/n/.); oneatHendrie ValleyFeb 13 (LE); fiveatMountHealy Feb 14(DWi); two atMulliganRd S ofSawmill 
Rd Feb 15 and four there Feb 26 (DWi). 

American Robin: 48 at RBG Centre, Plains Rd [HL] Jan 10 (KM,BL); 48 at St. Augustmes Cemetery Jan 17 (MM,DMdV 150 at 
Middletown Marsh Feb 6-7 (RD,BC); 50 at Snake Rd, Aldershot [HL] Feb 27 (RD,BC). 

Northern Mockingbird: This species has become widespread asaregularresidentthroughoutmostoftheHSA overthe pastseveral 
years; only records from the extreme northern parts of the HS A (Milton, Puslinch, Cambridge) will be listed hereafter. 

American Pipit: One at mouth of Red Hill Creek Jan 10 L (KM,BL). 

Bohemian Waxwing#: 50 at Rail Trail near Hardy Rd, Brantford [5/?] Feb 24 * (JP). 
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Cedar Waxwing: 85 at WoodhiU Rd N of Cone 2 [HW\ Feb 28 (RD,BC). 

Warbler sp.: One possible Orange-crowned Warbler briefly seen at Venture Inn Jan 3 * (JD). 

Yellow-rumped Warbler: Two at Olympic Arena, Dundas [HW\ Jan29*-Feb 28 (BW;m.obs.). 

Field Sparrow: One at River Rd S of Cayuga Feb 8 * (GBt). 

Fox Sparrow: Two at River Rd at Grand River, Brantford [BR] Janl (BL.RD.BC); one at Valley Inn Jan 1-Feb 13 (m obs.). 
White-throated Sparrow: Smallnumbers atwidespreadlocationsthroughouttheHSAduring Jan-Feb (m.obs.). 

White-crowned Sparrow: One at River Rd S of Cayuga Jan 23 (JM et al .); one imm. at 87 Acre Park Feb 20 (RD). 

Lapland Longspur#: One nearTaquanyah C. A. Jan 2 (RSketai); three at Robinson Rd near Brantford Airport Jan7 (BL); one 
at Cone 5 & Middletown Rd Jan 7 (JC); two at Olympic Arena, Dundas Jan 17 (BH) and two there Jan 18 (BW). 

Snow Bunting: 100 atBrantford Airport Jan 10 (DL,GL,CH);20 atHwy 403, Aldershot [HL\ Jan 11 (LE); 25 at Mount Healy Jan 
11 (DL,GL); 51 at Olympic Arena, Dundas Jan 17-19 (BH;m.obs.); heavy snow cover forced birds to feeders at many locations in 
mid-Jan(m.obs.). 

Red-winged Blackbird: One at Valley Inn Jan 19 * (MCr); one m. at RBGNature Centre (MM) and four at Oneida 3 rd Line (JM 
et al .) Feb 13 F; two m. at Middletown Marsh (RD) and one f. at Dundas Hydro Pond (BW) Feb 14; one at 1 st Rd W, Stoney Creek 
Feb 16 (LE); one at Baptist Church Rd [BR] Feb 26 (DWi). 

Rusty Blackbird: One at Kilbride Jan2-14, two there mid-Jan, then three therethroughFeb(JCh,DCh); two at Oneida 3 rd Line F eb 
13 F (JM etal.)-, onem. at Middletown Marsh Feb 14(RD). 

Common Grackle: One at St. George St, Brantford [5J?] Jan3-5 (BL); oneat River Rd S ofCayugaFeb 4 (BW); one over Brantford 
Feb 17 F (BL). 

Purple Finch#: Birds atWestoverRdN ofConc8:3 -Jan 24,2-Jan 26,1 -Feb 23 (PS,AMS); onem. at Valley Inn Feb 13 (LE). 
Common Redpoll#: One at Kilbride Jan 5 * (JCtyDCh). 

The following species were also recorded in theHS A during January and February 1999: Canada Goose, Gadwall, AmericanBlack 
Duck, Mallard, Red-breasted Merganser, American Kestrel, Ruffed Grouse, Herring Gull, Great Black-backed Gull, Rock Dove, 
Mourning Dove, Eastern Screech-Owl, GreatHomed Owl, Downy Woodpecker, Hairy Woodpecker, Blue Jay, American Crow, 
Black-capped Chickadee, White-breasted Nuthatch, Brown Creeper, Winter Wren, Golden-crowned Kinglet, European Starling, 
American Tree Sparrow, Song Sparrow, Swamp Sparrow, Northern Cardinal, Brown-headed Cowbird, House Finch, American 
Goldfinch,House Sparrow. 

Additional 1998 Records: 

Red-throated Loon#: One at Fifty Point C.A. [HW/NG] Apr 30 (SM). 

Great Egret#: One at Confederation Park [HW\ May 14 (SM). 

Snow Goose#: One at Fifty Point C.A. Apr 2 (SM). 

Bald Eagle#: One at Fifty Point C.A. Apr 10 (SM). 

Northern Goshawk#: One at Fifty Point C.A. Mar 22 (SM). 

Wild Turkey#: One at Hwy 5 & Brock Rd [HW\ Jul 7 (SM). 

Black-bellied Plover: One at Fifty Point C.A. May 3 * (SM). 
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Semipalmated Plover: One at Fifty Point C.A. May 3 * (SM). 

Hudsonian Godwit#: One at Christie C.A. \HW\ Sep 12 (SM). 

Parasitic Jaeger#: One off Fifty Point C.A. Sep 6 * (SM). 

Black-legged Kittiwake#: Onejuv. off Fifty Point C.A. Sep6(SM). 

Long-eared Owl#: One at Fifty Point C.A. Nov 14 (SM). 

Short-eared Owl#: One at Grimsby Mountain [NG] Jan 4 (SM). 

Northern Saw-whet Owl#: One at Fifty Point C.A. Sep 10 F (SM). 

Whip-poor-will#: One at Fifty Point C.A. May 3*-on(SM). 

Red-headed Woodpecker#: One at Fifty Point C.A. May 19 (SM). 

Pileated Woodpecker#: One at Christie C.A. Apr 17 (SM). 

Sedge Wren#: One at Fifty Point C.A. May 17 * (SM). 

Marsh Wren#: One at Fifty Point C.A. May 4 (SM). 

Pine Siskin: One at Kilbride Dec 19 L (JCffDCh). 

Total species recorded in the HS A during 1998:276. 

Please send your bird records forMarch 1999 by April lOto: Rob Dobos, 1156 5th. Cone. Rd. W., R.RJ2, Waterdown, Ont., LOR 
2H2;ph: (905) 659-7732; e-mail: rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca^ 

George won the trip to Equador as a 
prize from the Baillie Birdathoa Ron 
Ridout was the leader. George used 
photographs from several sources, his 
own, his wife’s, othermembers ofthetrip, 
and Ron Ridout’s, as well as some from 
Vireo. As he says, it is impossible to take 
adequate photographs oftropical birds on 
such a group trip. 

Using Quito as a base the group 
radiated outin all directions. We certainly 
had a good overview of what the tropical 
birds and habitat was like. It was a 
complete picture of the trip as a whole. 
We saw a lot more than birds! We saw 
beautiful butterflies, spiders, bugs, and 
gorgeous tropical flowers, as well as the 
native people of Equador. (I love their 
children, and their colourful clothing.) We 
saw their houses and their way of life. 

The flora was so rich and interesting 



by Rose Petersen 
This recent cold, snowy weather has 
made slim sightings. The Beamer Hawk 
Watchis offto aslow start with only about 
100 birds been seen so far. At Long Point 
thousands ofT undra Swans have shown 
up as usual this time of year. There are 
large flocks of Red-Winged Blackbirds 
with some Common Grackles and 
Cowbirds. Spring is coming. 


Ron Ridout made his yearly visit, 

encouragingusto participate in theBaillie 

Birdathon. Hamilton Naturalist’s Club 
participants have been very successful 
over the years. Ron explained the work 
Bird Studies Canada does with the 
proceeds. Theyhave provided funds for 
275 projects over23 years with$300,000 
given out 

Some ofthe current projects include 
aTundraS wanmonitoringprogram. Marsh 
Monitoring, and Project Feeder Watch. 
Ron pointed out we need to do more than 
just watch birds and attend meetings, if 
conservation is going to work we all have 
to participate so our grandchildren will 
have natural wonders to enjoy. 

George Pond was our featured 
speaker, presenting a slide show called 
“Wings Over the Andes. ’ ’ 
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Georgesaiditwashardto concentrateon 
birds. I guess they were more work to 
find! We sawthe Central Highlands, we 
sawthehigh Andes with desert and alpine 
vegetation. We touched on the Amazon 
lowlands and parts of the rain forest. An 
amazing diversity of flora and fauna 

I wish I had kept count of all the 
Tanagerspecies! Blue-Necked, Crimson 
Masked (maybe my favourite), Golden 
Naped, Bay Headed, Yellow Rumped, 
Hooded Mountain, Silver Throated, Blue- 
Grey, and Golden T anagers to name just 
some that we saw. 

George puttogether a thoughtful and 
complete show. I believe everyone came 
away with a very good idea of what the 
trip was like and a glimpse of the people 
and geography ofEquador. 

We certainly caught George’s 
enthusiasm for the area His ending told 
all, that the purpose of all this beauty was 
to share and conserve and not to destroy 
a truly amazing bit of the world. 

Matt Mills gaveushelpful information 
onhowto go aboutidentifyingbirds when 
seeing only a silhouette. Learning the 
structure and function of various parts of 
a bird increases your overall knowledge 
ofthe birds and gives one a better chance 
ofmakingaquick, probable identification 
without seeing actual field marks. 

Matt divided the perching, and flying 
birds and gave us clues to what we should 
look for. For instance, the ‘attitude’ of a 
bird can be a clue. Mockingbirds are an 
example, with their stanceand pop up long 
tails they are fairly easy to tell. 

He suggests that we keep in mind 
what the bird is doing, the time of day, 
habitat and weather. If it is cold and the 


bird is resting, itis likely to befluffed up so 
this will change the appearance of the 
silhouette. 

Matt gave us some key features to 
notice in stationary birds. First note the 
overall size of the bird (i.e. robin sized), 
then check outthesize and shape ofthe bill 
and how long is it compared to the head. 
Then check out the basic shape of the 
head. The angle of the head can help 
differentiate between Greater or Lesser 
Scaup. 

It helps to look at the neck, not in the 
shape of die neck itself but how it makes 
the bird appear, for example wrens look 
like they have no neck. The tail of course 
is very important; note if it is rounded, 
squared, notched and how long is it 
compared to the body and note what the 
tail is doing (flicking up and down). 

Forflying, soaring or gliding birds itis 
abitharderasyouhavetobequicker. All 
ofthe above apply as well as wing shape; 
forexampleStariingsand Cedar Waxwings 
have triangular shap es. 

Raptors often spread their tail when 
soaring andhaveafoldedtail whengliding. 
Notice how the wings are held, a Turkey 
Vulture has a strong dihedral. Try to see 
proportion, noting how much the head 
projects from the body will sometimes 
helpin distinguishingbetweenaCooper’s 
and a Sharp-Shinned Hawk. 

There was alot of information and it 
is impressive to see the amount of 
knowledge Matthas acquired in order be 
able to systematically go through and 
quickly identify abird on a wire against the 
sun or up soaring in a bright sky. I think it 
takes a lot of experience! ^ 


A Crow’s 
Breakfast 

by June Mackenzie 

I’ve always known that the crow 
is a smart and crafty bird, but this 
morning (January 16,1999) certainly 
confirmed that, when I witnessed a 
very interesting sight. 

I have installed a heating element 
into the bird bath so that our birds can 
have a drink during this very cold and 
snowyperiod. 

While watching to see if any birds 
were taking advantage ofthis, I spotted 
a black crow on atree limb with a large 
piece of bread in his beak. The bread 
probably was frozensolid and too large 
to swallow whole so this is what the 
crow did. 

It flew over to the edge of the bird 
bath, perched very matter-of-factly, 
and then dropped the bread into the 
water. 

The bird pushed it around a bit with 
its beak, took a couple of drinks of 
water, tested the bread (I guess to see 
ifit was soft enough) and thentookitup 
and swallowed it. 

Now this seems to me to be 
“reasoning” by this bird and I am 
amazed thatl witnessed something as 
profound as this because I had no idea 
that abird could “‘think things through’ ’ 
as this one obviously did. Smart birds 
here in Canada, eh? 

Reprintedfrom The Curlew, the 
newsletter of the Willow Beach Field 
Naturalists. The author lives in 
Cobourg. 
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Carolinian Woodlots at Risk 


by Don Wills 

Overthelastfewyears,theHNC and 
other concerned organizations and 
individuals have been following Ontario’s 
‘ ‘Lands for Life’ ’ project which willhave 
a great impact on public or crown lands in 
northern and central Ontario. 

Insouthem Ontario’s Carolinianforest 
region, where the biodiversity of wildlife 
occurs nowhere else in Canada, most 
woodlots are privately owned. Therefore 
the general public doesn’t know what 
actually happens when logging operations 
occur. InHaldimand-Norfolk alone, there 
were more than 200 contractors or 
individuals involved in logging in 1998. 

I would like to give a brief history of 
logging operations that have affected my 
woodlot located in Onondaga to wnship in 
BrantCounty. This 80 acre woodlotis the 
largest solid forest left in Onondaga 
township andis owned by four landowners 
whoseproperty lines all run through various 
sections of the woodlot, 

My 20 acre section contains old growth 
maples, beech, hickory, red oak and large 
white pines that form a super canopy 
some lOmetres higher than thesurrounding 
hardwoods. A creek runs through the 
centre ensuring a good population of 
amphibians and water for Wood Ducks as 
well as many migratory birds. ANorthem 
Sawhet Owl pair nested herein 1998. 

Logging has been done in the other 
sections surrounding me beginning in 1994. 
All three contractors were from the 
Haldimand-Norfolk area and no proper 
forest management practices were used. 

A county bylaw for woodlots is in place 
and Brant employs a forestry inspector. 


The landowner must send an application 
for cutting to the council office seven 
working days before cutting begins. All 
trees to be cut must measure over 18" in 
diameter and be marked with two dots of 
paint. Thelandownersofadjacentsections 
ofthewoodlotmustbe informed ofthecut 
and the logger must be aware of all 
propertylines. Properskiddingtrails causing 
minimum damage must be made before 
cutting begins. 

Of course, none of these procedures 
were followed. The first cut in 1994 west 
of my property was done with no permit, 
noskidtrailsmade, complete disregard for 
property lines and resultedinthe operator 
beingchargedbytheforestxyinspector. In 
addition, two maluremaplesonmysideof 
the fence were stolea 

I went to court as a witness. The 
defendant logger (butcher) was fined 
$ 1000 but didnotevenshowup for court. 
Theremainingwoodlotlookedlikeithad 
been hit by ahurricane. Small trees were 
smashed down by the skidder and tops of 
theloggedtreeswerenevercutorremoved 
for firewood. Even five years later, the 
damage is still evident and will take at least 
50 years to recover. 

Thenextyear, 1995,thesectiontolhe 
southofmypropertylinewaslogged. This 
operation started in July and before I 
checked onthechainsawing, considerable 
damage had already occurred. This section 
contained many of the largest red oaks 
and white pines. In fact, one huge red oak 
that was known to all the older farmers in 
the area and had been left alone for 
centuries was the first casually. 

When I arrived that first night, the 


tree, which was hollow in the middle and 
no good for timber, was cut. The forestry 
inspector was contacted and he shut down 
operations until propertylines weremarked. 
However, this fabulous tree which I would 
have done anything to save was gone. The 
trunk measured 20 feet in circumference 
and six feet in diameter. The main log was 
62 feet long before the first branch and still 
measured 18 feet in circumference at this 
point 

One side of the trunk was intact and 
enabled me to count the rings. This still 
healthy oak was over 300 years old and if 
the ownerhad informed me oftheproposed 
cut, I would have bought the tree just to 
keep in standing. No proper marking had 
been done, skid trails were a disaster, and 
bad feelings toward a money-hungry 
neighbour remain forever. 

The final section of woodlot south of 
my property was scheduled for attack in 
Februaiy 1999. Thisloggerwanted the tall 
whitepines to make loghouses. Thefarm 
is up for sale, so the owners figure they can 
make some quick money. 

I confronted this logger and asked if 
he had proper permits and knew where 
the property lines were. By cutting on 
Saturday, there was no way of calling 
council to check out the application to cut. 
By Monday, half the logs had been cut and 
skidded out. 

After three conversations with the 
forestry inspector and finding all the 
procedures in the bylaw broken, I finally 
realized that BrantCounty needs to make 
some drastic changes for woodlot 
preservation 

This logger finally gave up when one 
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Fish Habitat and the Red Hill Valley Expressway 

by Corey Lewis, Shawn Staton, Tys Theysmeyer and Dr. Joe Minor 
water collected and retention time. 


This is part 3 of a submission made 
by four HNC members to the Region of 
Hamilton-Wentworth. Parts 1 and 2 
appeared in the December and January 
issues. 

Construction of 
21 Stormwater Ponds 

Recently revealed (in June 1998), the 
Regionhas added atotal of21 stormwater 
ponds to the design of the Red Hill Creek 
Expressway (RHCE) project The reasons 
behind this are far more complex than are 
superficially obvious. These retention areas 
will serve amulti-fold purpose, and impart 
both positive and negative impacts on 
various resources, including Red Hill 
Creek. 

Firstly, it should be stated that in all 
instances, both the function and 
effectiveness of stormwater ponds are 
directly related to several variables 
includingpond size, location(proximityto 
water sources), percent of Expressway 


CAROLINIAN WOODLOTS 

continued from previous page 
pine fell over on my property. I told him 
before this that I would charge him with 
trespassing if anything landed there. 
Because of my constant harassment, I 
was abletosavethesevenpinesclosestto 
the property line. 

As you can see, preserving awoodlot 
in southern Ontario depends on educating 
land owners. As long as fly by night 
loggers offer cash, and hardwood and pine 
prices remainhigh, and untdmuchtougher 
countyforestiy bylaws exist,woodlots will 
not get the respect they deserve. ^ 


To date, none of these factors have 
been quantified, andreleasedto thepublic. 
The Region claims that these ponds will 
improve water quality, create wildlife 
habitat, and buffer flooding. Thesegoals 
may be viewed as optimistic at best. 

Thereisno informationavailableasto 
how the contaminated water will be 
collected from the Express way, or diverted 
fromlocal developments to thestormwater 
ponds. Of primary concern is the ability of 
the system to successfully collect all ofthe 
water for storage/treatment, and the 
consequences to Red Hill Creek should 
the system fail. 

Proposal Concerns 

A recent study by Marsalek et al. 
(1997) characterized stormwater runoff 
from the Skyway Bridge in Burlington, 
Ontario. They found that mean 
concentrations of zinc, copper and lead in 
runoff sediment was high and indicated 
thataccordingtotheOMEEguidelinesfor 
sediment quality, this sediment was 
“grossly polluted”. 

Marsalekefa/. (1997) also concluded 
that ‘ ‘the runoff chemistry indicates that 
uncontrolled discharges ofhighway runoff 
could significantly impact receiving water 
quality”. 

Considering the severity of these 
findings from the QEW and Ihe fact that 


stormwater runoff from the RHCE will 
essentially be the same, it is imperative 
that there be no possibility of untreated 
stormwater runoffenteringRedHillCreek 

In orderto prevent this, 21 ponds are 
being constructed to catch and treat 
Expressway runoff. It is also stated in the 
Region's "Draft Summary Report" (DSR) 
that runoff from some existing develop¬ 
ments will be diverted into the valley for 
treatment in these ponds, but does not 
indicate in what quantity this will be. 

By doing this, the Region feels 
comfortable saying that water quality will 
b e improved in Red Hill Creek, however it 
is onlylogicalto assume that even if every 
single contaminant was prevented from 
migrating from the expressway to the 
creek, that water quality would remainlhe 
same. 

The ponds will have no impact on the 
contamination currently enteringthe creek 
from sources such as leaking landfills and 
combined sewer overflows for example. 

In reality, stormwater ponds remove 
only a fraction of the stormwater’s 
contaminant load, and lock it up in the 
sediments that eventually need to be 
removed and disposed of in a hazardous 
wastes landfill. 

What would the expected main¬ 
tenance schedule be on such ponds, and 
what guarantees would there be that the 
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Region stick to it? Also have the costs of 
such maintenance been investigated? 

After aperiod oftime, the water in the 
ponds is discharged back into Red Hill 
Creek (DSR, 1998). It is unclear what is 
meant by the word ‘ ‘ discharged’ ’ in this 
situation as no information has been 
provided as to how these ponds will be 
maintained, or remain effective, in the 
event of large, closely timed rain events. 

In any case, the discharging of 
stormwater into Red Hill Creek that 
normally would have been taken up by the 
trees or absorbed by the soils further 
compounds the already existing problems 
of excessive creek flows. Consequently 
these ponds may actually increase the 
volume of water to the creek, translating 
into increased erosion and flooding. 

Based on what is known about the 
volumes ofwater entering Red Hill Valley, 
it is not likely that the stormwater ponds 
wifthaveasignificantpositiveinfluenceon 
the risk offloodingwithinthevalley. Any 
water retention value placed on the ponds 
will be offset by the increase in surface 
hardening directly related to the 
Expressway and its promotion ofnewand 
rapid urban development above the 
Escarpment. A visual interpretation ofthe 
DSR maps shows that the ponds are of 
sizes insignificantto preventflooding, and 
are often located in the middle of 
interchanges, thus limiting the drainage 
area and storage capacity. 

The Region also refers to these ponds 
as wetlands, and considers them to some 
degree to be compensation for habitat 
loss. According to the DSR maps, these 
stormwater ponds are mostly located 
immediately off the shoulder of the 
Expressway and therefore will serve little 
or no function as valuable habitat. 


Although properly designed and 
functional stormwater ponds would be 
expected to help reduce the high levels of 
contamination created by expressway 
runoff, the overall impact to the Red Hill 
Creek watershed and Hamilton Harbour 
will surely be a net increase in heavy 



Hungry Hollow: The Story of a 
Natural Place (Copernicus, 1998, $26 
US) is a slim volume of only 233 pages 
which amvedrecently in theClub’smailbox 
and was passed on to Bookworm for 
review. 

Hungry Hollow - a half kilometre 
stretch of river valley with an adjacent 
remnant woodland and a floodplain 
meadow - is the hypothetical creation of 
author A.K. Dewdneyand representative 
of scores of similar habitats to be found 
near the author’s home in the vicinity of 
London in Carolinian Canada In many 
respects, it bears a striking resemblance to 
our own Red Hill Valley. 

But as the author states in the preface: 
“Hungry Hollow is nowhere and 
everywhere... standing for all the natural 
places thathave borne the brunt ofhuman 
impact, whether frompollution, physical 
disturbance, or loss ofhabitat. ’ ’ 

The book consists of 28 short essays 
which attempt to explain some of the 


metals and PAH’s. Many other 
contaminants may be taken up by the 
pond’s plant community and distributed 
through the food web, or percolate through 
the soil to the water table (see section on 
groundwater impacts) where they can 
migrate. ^ 

connections and interactions of this very 
complex and multidimensional ecosystem 
I found the majority of the chapters, 
especially those about the animals, plants 
and fungi ofHungry Hollow, to be readable 
and enlightening. But when the author 
ventures into the realm of microbiology 
and biochemistry, I was totally lost even 
after reading some of the chapters a 
second and third time. 

Dewdney’s credentials are impressive 
- by profession a computer scientist, 
mathematician and former columnist for 
Scientific American-, by avocation a self- 
avowed naturalist with aparticular interest 
in microbiology. But when it comes to 
explaining such very complex disciplines 
to the uninitiated reader, he does not have 
the interpretative skills of a David 
Attenborough or even a Michael Runtz. 

And, at the risk ofbeing unduly picky, 
I have to take exception to the author 
having Mourning Doves nesting in a tree 
cavity (p.26), Evening Grosbeaks nesting 
in Carolinian Canada (p.37) and his 
introduction of a new avian species, the 
“Black-sided BlueWarbler” (p.38). One 
cannot but wonder what other errors of 
fact in fields less familiar to this reviewer 
are to be found in the book. 

However, as the book may have 
appeal to those with an extensive 
background inbiology, ithas bear donated 
forthe bucket raffle at IheClub's upcoming 
anniversary dinner. ^ 
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MONTHLY MEETINGS 

Monday, April 5 8p.m. 

Location: RBG Centre, Burlington 

680 Plains Rd. West 

Flora and Fauna of Point Pelee 
National Park 

Spring is the season many Club members visit 
Point Pelee National Park. At this month's 
meeting, Sarah Rupert will provide us with an 
interesting talk and slide show illustrating 
some of the many flora and fauna that make 
this park unique in Ontario. Come early to 
socialize. 

Next Month 

Monday, May 10 8:00p.m. 

Habitat Corridors for Wildlife: 
Panacea or Problem for Land Use 
Planners: Dr. TomNudds 


Plant Study Group 

Next Meeting 

Thursday April 8 at 7:30 pm 
34 Jasmine Street,Hamilton 
The plant study group is an informal, 
interesting and interactive way of getting in 
touch with the natural world. It usually meets 
on the Thursday immediately following the 
HNC members' meeting. 

Organizers: Pam Watts 388-4482 
Jean Stollard 634-3538 


Wood Duck Submissions 

Please send your submissions for the Wood 
Duck to Don McLean, 68-151 Gateshead 
Crescent, Stoney Creek, Ontario L8G 3W1. 
Phoneis(905)664-8796. Or e-mail submissions 
to: don.mclean@hwcn.org. Deadline for 
submissions is generally the membership 
meeting before the issue appears. 


Bird Study Group 

Monday, April 19* 7:30p.m. 

Location: C. Centre for Inland Waters 

867LakeshoreRd 
Burlington 

This is an informal meeting featuring a discus¬ 
sion of recent bird sightings, an identification 
session and a workshop, film or set of slides 
about some aspect of birding. If you are a 
beginning birder, come out to learn more 
about birds. If you are an experienced birder, 
come out to share your knowledge and 
enthusiasm. 

This month: *Please note this is two weeks 
following the general meeting. There will be a 
presentation by a representative from the 
Canadian Peregrine Foundation and an 
identification session by Stuart Mackenzie. 
Contact the Bird Hotlinefor more information 
or visit the HNC website 


Conservation / Education 
Committee 

Thursday April 22nd, 7:30 p.m. 

For details, contact Sheila O'Neal 
at (905) 389-7598 

The Conservation and Education Committee 
meets on the fourth Thursday of the month If 

you would like to get involved in local issues 
and learn from each month’s speaker, mark 
this evening on your calendar! 


Junior Naturalists’ Club 

Saturday, April 24, 9:30 a.m. to noon. 
The Red Hill Valley from Top to Bottom: 
Meet in Hamilton at the Kings Forest/Albion 
Falls parking lot, shown on the map. Pick up 
will be at Elizabeth Bagshaw School, 350 
Albright Road. Let’s explore the Red Hill 
Valley! We’ll walk from top to bottom and 
leant about stories of the Red Hill watershed 
and its plants and animals en route. 


_ The Wood Duck 

UPCOMING EVENTS 

March 1 to May 15 
BEAMERHAWKWATCH 

TheNiagaraPeninsulaHawkwatchtakesplace 
at Beamer Memorial Conservation Area on 
Ridge Road on the escarpment above Grimsby 
(just a little west of Mountain Road). If you 
need help with identification, seek out HNC 
members. A south wind produces the best 
days. ContactMike Street 648-3737. 

GoodFriday,April2 
COME HOME TO RED HILL 

Join Friends of Red Hill Valley at 10 am and 
spend a Good Friday in a Great Valley - it’s a 
Hamilton tradition! Meet in the parking lot of 
Rosedale Arena Info at 664-8796. 

Saturday, April 17 

LONG POINT AND SPOOKY HOLLOW 

Spring migrants and early wildflowers. Bring 
a lunch and meet at 8:30 am at McDonald's, 
comer of Upper James and Rymal Road. 
ContactFrank Morley at 575-0668. 

Sunday ,April25 

SHORT HILLS PROVINCIAL PARK 

Interesting terrain and a diversity of habitat 
make Short Hills a great place to visit. Be 
prepared for about 15 km of hiking (some of it 
hilly). Meet at 7:45 am in the southeast comer 
of Eastgate Mall parking lot to coordinate 
vehicle sharing. Bring a lunch and water. For 
more info call Teny Stortz at 777-8151. 

Sunday,May 1 

SPRING IN SHORT HILLS 

Trail maintenance and wildflowers in our 
Sanctuary. Bring a lunch and meet at 9 am in 
Battlefield Square parking lot on Queenston 
Road just east of Hwy.20. Contact is Frank 
Morley575-0668. 

Sunday, April 11; Sunday, April 18; Friday, 
April23;Sunday,April25;Sunday,May2 
NATURE WALKS IN RED HILL VALLEY 

Call Don at 664-8796 for more information. 
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HNC Board of Directors 
1998-99 
Executive 

President: 

Pierre Arnold 648-2519 

Vice-President: 

Christine Bishop 648-8665 

Secretary: 

Margaret McFadyen 627-1034 

Treasurer: 

Walter Muma (519)622-6954 

Directors 

Conservation/Education: 

Sheila O'Neal 389-7598 

FON Rep: 

Don McFadyen 627-1034 

Field Events: 

Terry Stortz 777-8151 

Membership: 

Jocelyn Neysmith (519)821-2918 

Past President: 

Jean Stollard 634-3538 

Program: 

Glenn Barrett 546-9764 

Publicity: 

Ken Hall 627-1320 

Sanctuary: 

Frank Morley 575-0668 

Social: 

Tom Crooks 634-1178 

Wood Duck Editor: 

Don McLean 664-8796 

Co-ordinators and 
Representatives 
Jr. Nats Co-ordinator: 

John Hannah 627-1453 

Plant Study Group Leaders: 

Pam Watts 388-4482 

Jean Stollard 634-3538 

Mailing Co-ordinaton 
Norm Ralston 383-1397 

Volunteer Coordinator. 

Christine Bishop 648-8665 

Bird Study Group Leaden 
Lois Evans 

Birding Hotline: 648-9537 





Membership Fees 1998-99 


Life Membership 

$350.00 

Single Membership 

25.00 

Senior/Student Single Membership 

20.00 

Senior/Student Joint Membership 

25.00 

Family Membership 

30.00 

Junior Naturalists - first child 

40.00 

Junior Naturalists - additional children 

25.00 

Honorary Life Member 

None 


HNC Publications 


Hamilton-Wentworth Natural Areas Inventory 
(2 volumes) $60. 00 

Reptiles and Amphibians of the Hamilton Area 20.00 

Checklist of the Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 1.00 

Date Guide to Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 1.00 

Citizens' Guide to the Protection of 

the Natural Areas of Hamilton-Wentworth Free 

Naturally Hamilton: A Guide to the 

Green Spaces of Hamilton-Wentworth Free 

Wood Duck 
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